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IS SOCIETY A PSYCHICAL UNITY? 
A REJOINDER 

In the September issue of the American Journal of Sociology Dr. 
Romanzo Adams takes myself and others to task for defending the 
theory that society is a psychical unity. He says in effect that the 
unity of society is purely objective, and, hence, not psychic; that 
there are no inter-individual psychic processes ; that such phenomena 
as public opinion, tradition, and the Zeitgeist are not psychic phe- 
nomena at all, if viewed from the standpoint of their unity. 1 He 
thinks that the psychological sociologists have been guilty of con- 
fusing the unity of the social process with the unity of the psychic 
process, whereas there is only an analogy between them. He says : 
" If we attempt to describe the activity of several co-operating per- 
sons [i. e., a society] in terms of psychic processes, we have not unity, 
but plurality. If we conceive of the activity of all as a single unified 
process — a social process — we must describe it in objective, not in 
psychological, terms." 2 His conclusion is : " Society is not a sub- 
jectively organic whole. It is not a psychic whole." 8 But it is 
"an objectively organic unity whose constituent parts are psychic 
individuals." 4 

Under ordinary circumstances, I should not ask to use the pages 
of this Journal to reply to any criticism made of my theories. But 
Mr. Adams's criticism is so fundamental, and is directed against other 
sociologists as well as myself, that I must beg space to reply. In my 
opinion, the whole future development of sociology, and of the social 
sciences as I conceive them, necessarily depends upon the acceptance 
or rejection of this theory that society is a psychical unity. Even 
though the question proves at bottom to be but a question of termin- 
ology and definitions, still in this formative stage of our science it is 
important that the whole matter be cleared up, so that in the future 
the confusion which now exists regarding the use of such terms may 
be avoided. 

It is evident, even upon superficial consideration, that the main 
question at issue between Mr. Adams and myself is one of the defini- 

1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 223. 

2 Ibid., p. 223. * Ibid., p. 217. * Ibid., p. 227. 
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tion of terms. It largely depends upon how you define your terms 
whether you will say that society is a psychical unity or not. At first 
blush it might seem that the sociologist had nothing to do with the 
definition of the terms of this question. It might be argued that to 
the psychologists must be left the definition of such a term as 
"psychical." But it must be replied that each science has its own 
point of view and must define its terms with reference to its own 
purposes; that definitions given from the point of view of other 
sciences often fail to answer the purposes of the sociologist. The 
sociologist must define his own terms, not arbitrarily, to be sure, but 
within the limits of general scientific usage. 

Let us proceed, then, to examine the terms of our question: Is 
society a psychical unity? 

For the purposes of this discussion the term " society " may be 
quite simply defined as "any group of interrelated individuals," as 
this definition conveys essentially all that is meant when a sociologist 
speaks of "a society." As for the definition of "unity," we may 
agree with Dr. Adams that " unity is not a matter of existence, but of 
method; it is merely a limiting conception." 5 A unity is simply 
"a whole of attention." Anything which can be thought of as a 
whole made up of related parts is, therefore, a unity. 

The only opportunity for serious disagreement is in regard to the 
definition of the term " psychic " or " psychical." 8 It will be seen at 
once from the above quotations that Dr. Adams uses the term as 
wholly synonymous with the terms "subjective" and "conscious." 
According to this conception, there are no objective psychical facts. 
Language, literature, imitation, and the like, so far as they are object- 
ive, are not psychical facts at all. Mr. Adams is even forced to say 
that public opinion, tradition, and social ideals are not psychic phe- 
nomena. It must be at once admitted that he has statements of many 
psychologists which apparently support his position. There has been 
a tendency in recent years, among the experimental psychologists in 
particular, to limit the terms " psychic " and " mental " wholly to the 
sense of " conscious." This has been done for the sake of exactness 
in psychological science. According to this view, psychic or mental 
phenomena, facts, or processes are simply the phenomena, facts, or 

5 Ibid., p. 211. 

6 I prefer the longer form, perhaps because it suggests to me more readily the 
contrast with physical. It may well be that in time the longer form will come to 
have the broader meaning. 
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processes of consciousness. But psychologists are not wholly agreed 
that the " psychic " or " mental " is confined entirely to the conscious. 
There are still many psychologists, for example, who would not 
object to calling such a phenomenon as unconscious imitation (an 
admitted fact) a mental or psychical phenomenon. That it is such 
in a broad sense must be obvious from the absurdity of describing it 
merely as a physical phenomenon. Indeed, while the advantages of 
a narrow conception of the " psychical '"' may be great to those inter- 
ested in the exactness of psychological science, the disadvantages of 
such a narrow conception of psychical in the fields of sociology and 
philosophy must be manifest. 

The broader meaning which must be given to the term "psy- 
chical " in sociology is simply the meaning which it has long had in 
scientific and philosophical terminology, viz., the opposite of " physi- 
cal." It is in this sense that I have always used the term, and I 
believe the same is true of all the psychological sociologists. For 
example, when the psychological sociologists have called society " a 
psychical organism," it cannot be supposed that they meant to say 
that it is a conscious organism. "Psychical," in this broad sense, 
includes, not only the conscious, but whatever pertains to, has refer- 
ence to, or gets its meaning from, consciousness. Thus a process 
may be largely physical, but because it emerges at some point in con- 
sciousness, and gets its meaning from its conscious part, it may be 
described as psychical. For example, the process of communication 
between two persons is always largely made up of physical elements ; 
but from the standpoint of its unity (and here I must remind Mr. 
Adams that unity is but " a limiting conception," " a whole of atten- 
tion") we describe the process as psychical, because the whole 
process has reference to consciousness, gets its meaning from its 
purely psychical elements. Nor does it matter how far the communi- 
cating persons are separated in space ; communication still remains 
essentially a psychical process even if the individuals communicating 
are as far apart as the antipodes. Nor does it matter, either, how far 
the persons are separated in time. Thus, all tradition, which in the 
sociological sense includes all handing down of knowledge from the 
past, is a psychical process. 

It does not help to call these social processes in which physical 
elements are involved psycho-physical processes. For the sociologist 
in seeking to explain the connections between individuals must fix 
attention upon the significant or essential elements in the inter- 
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individual processes. He finds those essential elements to be psychic ; 
he therefore calls the whole inter-individual process a psychical pro- 
cess. If he called it a psycho-physical process, his adjective would 
but serve to obscure the essential fact in the social process which the 
psychological sociologists have sought to reveal, viz., that it is at 
bottom psychical. 

In thus naming his processes or phenomena from the dominating 
element in them, the sociologist is doing only what the psychologist 
frequently does. Thus the psycho-physical co-ordination, which 
some psychologists think is the fundamental fact in our mental life, 
is usually spoken of as a psychical fact. The same is true of 
" instinct," " habit," and many other phenomena and processes com- 
monly spoken of as " psychical " by psychologists. It is simply con- 
venient to speak of these as psychical in the broad sense because they 
are such essentially and because they get their meaning from their 
connection with our conscious life. 

Are there, then, inter-individual psychical processes, and, if so, in 
what sense ? We have already answered this question by implication 
in discussing the definition of the term " psychical ; " but let us con- 
sider it more closely. The picture which modern psychology presents 
of the individual mind is that of an isolated entity, as it were, each 
mind being wholly unconnected with other minds except through the 
intervention of physical media. Moreover, no definite causal connec- 
tion can be made out between one mind and another ; but each mind 
responds to physical stimuli, and among these stimuli are the signs or 
symbols created in the physical medium by other minds. It is thus 
that one mind acts upon another mind, though this is, of course, but a 
crude description of the process. But because of the close similarity 
of all minds of a given society on account of their development under 
similar biologic and social conditions, this action and reaction of 
mind upon mind through the intermediation of physical stimuli, so 
far from being insignificant, becomes an orderly, well-defined, and 
practically continuous process. It is this which we call the "social 
process," and we name its various phases communication, suggestion, 
imitation, and the like. Now, if we analyze this process, what do we 
get ? We get a number of physical and psychical elements ; but the 
physical elements are wholly subsidiary — they have no meaning 
apart from the psychical elements in which the process takes its 
beginning and in which it finds its goal. We are justified, therefore, 
in calling the whole process a psychical process on account of the 
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dominance in it of the purely psychical elements. In the same way 
we are justified in speaking of any inter-individual process in which 
psychical elements dominate as a psychical process. In this sense, 
then, there are inter-individual psychical processes. 

Dr. Adams himself implies the essentially psychical nature of the 
social process when he compares the unity of society with that of a 
plant. He says, " the social unity is similar to that of the plant," in 
that both are objectively organic unities. Still, he says, they differ. 
" If by analysis we break up the biological process [of a plant] into 
parts, and then still further break these up, we shall get . . . . , 
finally, processes that can be described only in physical and chemical 
terms." 7 But if we similarly analyze the social process, we get, 
finally, not merely physical processes, but both physical and psychical 
processes ; and these latter are the significant elements in the whole 
process analyzed. It is unfortunate, therefore, to liken society to a 
plant, as they are not both objectively organic unities in the same 
sense or degree. In the social process, indeed, the dualism between 
the subjective and the objective (which Dr. Adams insists upon so 
strenuously throughout his paper) disappears. 

In one other respect must I criticise Dr. Adams's paper, and that 
is in regard to his classification of " unities." He seems to classify 
unities into mechanical, biological, psychic, and social. This, of 
course, he does not propose as an exhaustive classification; but he 
strongly implies that social unities are a class co-ordinate with the 
other three classes mentioned. This I deny. It is difficult to discover 
what the basis of the above classification is, what the principle of 
division in it is. Social is not co-ordinate with psychic or biological, 
nor is psychic co-ordinate with mechanical or biological. If a classi- 
fication is to be logical, it must proceed upon a single principle of 
division, so that the several classes shall be co-ordinate with each 
other and mutually exclusive. Thus we may divide unities into 
physical and psychical, and then subdivide each genus into several 
species. If we do this, social unities would be unquestionably a 
species of psychical unity. Again, we might make three genera — 
physical, psycho-physical, and psychical — for here again the terms 
are co-ordinate. In this case, social unities would be a species of 
psycho-physical unity. Either classification is correct. I simply pre- 
fer the former, as being more convenient and better suited to bring 
out my thought. 

7 Loc. cit., p. 217. 
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May we, then, with propriety speak of society as a psychical 
unity? It seems to me that we can, and that it is desirable for 
sociologists to do so. There is no danger of anyone, either layman 
or professional, thinking because we do this that society is a conscious 
organism. The word "psychical" is continually opposed to the 
word "physical" in ordinary language, and the sociologist would 
have no advantage in accepting the narrow and technical meaning 
given the word by some psychologists. The only alternative is to 
speak of society as a psycho-physical unity; but this is a cumbrous 
expression and fails to bring out the dominating and essential nature 
of the social process. We may conclude, therefore, that if society is a 
unity at all, the sociologist may with entire propriety speak of it as a 
psychical unity. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 

The University of Missouri. 



